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THE  THREE  MILLION  BILL. 


The  Bill  making  a special  appropriation  of  Three 
Millions  to  bring  the  war  with  Mexico  to  a 
speedy  and  honorablfe  conclusion,  being  under 
consideration — 

Mr.  Evans  having  concluded — 

Mr.  BREESE  rose  and  addressed  the  Senate  as 
follows: 

Mr.  President:  The  session  being  near  its  close, 
I fear  1 shall  not  have  a more  favorable  opportunity 
than  the  remnant  of  this  day  affords,  to  present  the 
views  I entertain  on  some  of  the  important  and  ex- 
citing questions  to  which  the  discussion  of  the  bill 
before  us  has  given  birth.  I am  not  content,  on 
such  an  occasion,  and  in  view  of  the  course  this 
debate  has  taken,  to  rest  myself  upon  a silent  vote; 
but  desire  to  give  my  reasons  for  it,  which  I will 
do  as  briefly  as  I may.  I desire  jt,  Mr.  President, 
for  the  reason,  among  others,  that  the  patriotic 
State  I represent  here,  has,  through  the  General 
Assembly  now  in  session,  looked  to  this  subject  of 
the  war,  which  is  made  the  most  prominent  figure 
in  the  debate,  and  has  expressed  its  unanimous 
sense  of  our  duty  in  the  crisis,  in  the  form  of  a 
preamble  and  resolution  which  I presented  to  the 
Senate,  and  now  desire  the  Secretary  to  read.  They 
were  read  as  follows: 

“Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United  States  are  en- 
gaged in  war, and  it  being  desirable  that  the  same  should  be 
prosecuted  with  vigor  and  energy  on  tire  part  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, and  terminated  as  speedily  as  possible  by  taking 
the  capital  of  Mexico,  if  necessary  to  its  honorable  termina- 
tion : Therefore, 

“Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Stale 
of  Illinois,  the  Senate  concurring  herein.  That  our  Senators 
in  Congress  be  instructed,  and  our  Members  requested,  to 
vote  for  any  proposition,  constitutional  and  practicable,  for 
raising  men  and  money  to  carry  on  the  war;  and  that  they 
aid  by  every  means  in  their  power  any  measure  or  proposi- 
tion that,  in  their  opinion,  will  nerve  the  arm  of  Government 
to  increased  vigor  in  the  prosecution  of  the  same.” 

Mr.  B.  resumed.  The  General  Assembly,  Mr. 
President,  which  adopted  this  resolution,  has  in  it 
a very  respectable  number  of  the  party  in  opposition 
to  the  present  Administration;  yet,  sir,  it  passed 
unanimously,  and  it  reflects  the  views  and  feelings 
of  the  whole  State;  for  there,  sir,  this  war  is  no 
party  question — all  are  united  as  one  man  in  the 
desire  to  see  it  prosecuted  with  vigor,  and  brought 
to  an  honorable  conclusion.  The  resolution  is  to 
the  point — no  subject  introduced  calculated  to  irri- 
tate and  to  distract  our  councils;  and  in  this,  sir, 
the  General  Assembly  has  acted  nobly  and  wisely, 
and  has  furnished  a proud  example,  well  worthy 
of  imitation  by  those  of  the  older  States.  Illinois 


looks  only  to  the  crisis,  and  would  scorn,  as  she 
should  do,  the  introduction  of  any  topic,  intended, 
however  disguised,  to  paralyze  the  power  of  the 
Government  and  the  energies  of  the  people,  in  the 
prosecution  of  a just  war,  and  waged  for  good 
cause.  Sir,  the  State  which  sent  this  resolution 
here  has  no  distrust  of  her  Senators — she  did  not 
doubt  that  they  would  vote  for  all  proper  meas- 
ures to  carry  on  the  war,  but  has  seized  the  occa- 
sion to  stimulate  the  lagging  spirit  of  her  sisters, 
some  of  whom  have,  by  their  resolves,  denounced 
the  war  as  unjust,  and  as  the  act  of  the  Executive, 
and  shown  an  unbecoming  tardiness,  to  say  the 
least,  in  responding  to  the  call  made  upon  them  for 
men.  When  the  first  trump  of  war  was  sounded, 
Illinois  offered  eight  thousand  pf  her  choicest  sons 
for  the  encounter,  of  whom  near  four  thousand 
were  accepted — four  regiments — a larger  number 
than  any  other  State  in  the  Union  has  had  in  the 
field,  with  an  alacrity  unexampled,  repaired,  on 
the  first  summons,  to  meet  death  in  every  shape; 
and  have  proved  themselves,  by  the  sufferings  they 
have  endured  by.  disease,  and  by  performing  the 
most  wonderful  marches  in  modern  times,  advan- 
cing forty  miles  in  a day,  bivouacking  at  night 
with  half  rations,  and  showing,  by  their  discipline 
and  prompt  obedience  to  orders,  that  they  can  be 
relied  upon  in  any,  and  every  emergency,  and 
though  it  has  been  denied  them  to  participate  in 
the  perils  of  the  battle-field,  they  have  given  the 
strongest  assurances,  that  in  it,  they  would  not  fail 
to  reap  a full  harvest  of  glory. 

Sir,  I am  proud  to  respond  to  this  resolution  in 
the  most  cordial  manner.  It  reflects  the  true  feel- 
ings of  a high-minded  and  patriotic  people;  and 
coming  as  it  does  to  me,  without  the  savor  of  party 
upon  it,  I look  back  upon  the  votes  I have  already 
given  on  all  the  war  measures,  with  increased  sat- 
isfaction, and  am  stimulated  to  perseverance  in  the 
course  I had  marked  out  for  myself  before  its  re- 
ception. I,  for  one,  have  never  halted  in  my  sup- 
port of  the  Administration  in  this  war,  and  shall 
not  falter,  be  the  consequences  what  they  may. 
But,  sir,  whilst  this  resolution  instructs  me  to  vote 
for  all  measures  in'  aid  of  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  I am  assured,  at  the  same  time, 
the  people  of  my  State  desire  peace  on  honorable 
terms;  and,  relaxing  none  of  my  exertions  to 
“ nerve  the  arm  of  Government  to  increased  vigor 
in  prosecuting  the  war,”  I shall,  at  the  same  time, 
support  all  such  measures  as  I believe  may  tend  to 
the  accomplishment  of  this  desire.  And  here,  sir, 
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it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  if  the  bill  under 
discussion,  not  providing  means  to  carry  on  the 
war,  is  of  the  latter  character;  and  this  leads  to  the 
inquiry,  under  what  circumstances  is  it  presented 
to  us  for  our  approval  ? 

After  the  triumphs  of  our  arms  on  the  8th  and  9th 
of  May  last,  when  we  had  shown  to  the  world  out- 
ability  , with  inferior  forces,  to  overcome  our  enemy, 
and  the  power  of  our  sword,  the  proud  spectacle 
was  presented  to  the  view  of  the  civilized  world 
by  our  Government,  actuated  by  an  earnest  and 
an  honest  desire  to  terminate  the  war,  of  making 
a voluntary  tender  of  the  olive  branch  of  peace. 
On  the  27th  of  July  last,  a despatch  was  sent  from 
our  Secretary  of  State,  through  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  our  squadron  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  the 
Mexican  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  proposing 
“that  negotiations  should  forthwith  commence  for 
‘ the  conclusion  of  a peace  just  and  honorable  for 
‘ both  parties;”  and  this  body  was  informed  of  it 
by  a special  message  from  the  President,  on  the 
4th  of  August  ensuing,  in  which  he  frankly  stated 
his  desire  for  peace,  and  the  difficulties  which  he 
believed  might  embarrass  its  speedy  attainment, 
and  asked  for  an  appropriation  of  money  to  aid  him 
in  effectuating  his  desire.  The  difficulty  antici- 
pated, was  the  adjustment  of  a proper  boundary 
between  the  two  nations;  and  should  Mexico  be 
willing  to  cede  any  portion  of  her  territory  for  that 
purpose,  the  President  believed  we  should  pay  them 
a fair  equivalent,  declaring  that  “ a just  and  honor- 
1 able  peace,  and  pot  conquest,  being  our  purpose 
‘ in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.”  The  President 
further  said:  “ Under  these  circumstances,  and  con- 
‘ sidering  the  exhausted  and  distracted  condition  of 
1 the  Mexican  republic,  it  might  become  neces- 
‘ sary,in  order  to  restore  peace,  that  I should  have 
‘ it  in  my  power  to  advance  a portion  of  the  con- 
‘ sideration  money  for  any  cqssion  of  territory 
‘ which  may  be  made.  The  Mexican  government 
‘ might  not  be  willing  to  wait  for  the  payment  of 
! the  whole  until  the  treaty  could  be  ratified  by  the 
‘ Senate,  and  an  appropriation  to  carry  it  into  effect 
‘ be  made  by  Congress,  and  the  necessity  for  such 
1 a delay  might  defeat  the  object  altogether.”  He 
then  concludes  by  asking  Congress  if  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  appropriate  a sum,  such  as  they  might 
consider  adequate  for  this  purpose,  to  be  paid,  if 
necessary,  immediately  upon  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  by  Mexico,  promising  to  account  for  its  dis- 
bursement at  the  treasury,  and  referring  to  the  pre- 
cedents of  1803  and  1806  for  its  justification. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  was  had  on  the  6th  of 
August,  on  this  proposition,  in  the  form  of  two 
resolutions,  reported. by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  in  executive  session,  the  second  of  which, 
covering  the  whole  ground  of  this  bill,  is  in  these 
words: 

“Resolved,  farther,  That  the  Senate  deem  it  advisable  that 
Congress  should  appropriate  a sum  of  money  to  enable  the 
President  to  conclude  a treaty  of  peace,  limits  and  bounda- 
ries, with  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  to  be  used  by  him  in 
the  event  that  such  treaty  should  call  for  the  expenditure  of 
the  money  so  appropriated,  or  any  part  thereof.” 

This  was  adopted  by  a vote  of  33  to  19;  and  a 
resolution  offered  on  the  next  day  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  [Mr.  Lewis,]  in- 
structing that  committee  forthwith  to  report  a bill 


appropriating  two  millions  of  dollars,  to  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  President,  for  the  purpose 
indicated  in  the  resolution  adopted  in  executive 
session.  A few  days  after  this,  sir,  on  the  10th  of 
August,  the  last  day  of  the  session,  a bill  for  this 
object  was  reported  to  the  Senate  from  the  House, 
(one  in  the  meantime  having  passed  the  Senate,) 
and  lost  for  want  of  time,  the  hour  of  adjournment 
having  arrived  whilst  the  Senator  of  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Davis]  was  discussing  the  motion  made 
by  the  Senator  of  Alabama,  [Mr.  Lewis,]  to  strike 
out  of  the  bill  that  proviso  which  has  caused  so 
much  exciting  remark  here  and  elsewhere.  Thus 
Congress  adjourned  without  carrying  out  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  President,  and  our  overture 
of  peace  of  July  27  was  referred  by  the  President 
of  Mexico  to  the  Congress  to  assemble  in  Decem- 
ber last,  and  from  which  we  have  as  yet  no  defi- 
nite answer. 

I pass  by  now,  sir,  the  previous  efforts  of  our 
Government,  made  in  the  autumn  of  the  preceding 
year,  to  resume  diplomatic  intercourse  with  Mexi- 
co, which  she  had  so  abruptly  terminated  on  the 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution  for  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  and  only  allude  to  it  in  this  connexion 
as  high  evidence  of  our  sincere  desire  to  preserve 
peace,  and  that  the  efforts  of  the’  President  have 
been  unceasingly  directed  to  this  object.  At.  the 
opening  of  this  session,  the  recommendation  of  Au- 
gust last  was  renewed  by  the  President  in  his  mes- 
sage, and  he  says:  “The  reasons  which  induced 
‘ me  to  recommend  the  measure  at  that  time  still 
‘ exist;  and  I again  submit  the  subject  for  your 
‘ consideration,  and  suggest  the  importance  of  early 
‘ action  upon  it.”  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations has  considered  the  recommendation,  and 
through  their  chairman  reported  this  bill,  giving  it 
their  approbation;  and  the  chairman  himself,  with 
that  frankness  which  so  eminently  characterizes 
him,  in  a lucid  speech  fully  explained  its  objects. 

From  all  this,  sir,  I am  willing  to  believe  that 
the  President  is  of  opinion,  founded  upon  inform- 
ation to  which  we  cannot  have  access,  that  with 
this  money — in  no  degree,  however,  relaxing  our 
military  operations — he  can  procure  a favorable 
treaty  of  peace,  limits,  and  boundary,  with  Mexi- 
co; and  to  the  extent  of  my  vote,  sir,  lie  shall 
have  it.  And  I would  submit  to  honorable  Sena- 
tors on  both  sides  of  the  Chamber,  whether  it  is 
wise,  if  it  be  good  policy,  to  refuse  this  appropria- 
tion ? Suppose  it  should  be  refused,  and  the  war 
protracted  for  years,  do  not  you,  who  oppose  the 
appropriation,  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  President 
to  say,  “ If  you  had  voted  me  this  money,  I could 
very  soon  have  terminated  the  war,  and  I so  in- 
formed you.”  Do  you  not,  then,  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  continuance  of  the  war?  Do  you 
not  needlessly  run  the  hazard  of  such  a position  ? 
It  seems  to  me,  sir,  that  all  those  who  sincerely 
desire  peace  cannot  excuse  themselves  in  voting 
against  this  bill,  untrameiled  with  any  provisoes — 
disclosing,  as  it  does,  accompanied  by  the  mes- 
sages of  the  President,  that  its  object  is  peace,  and 
the  adjustment  of  a boundary  to  be  obtained  by  a 
cession  of  territory  by  Mexico,  for  which  an  equiv- 
alent is  to  be  paid. 

But  the  Senator  of  Rhode  Island,  [Mr.  Sim- 
mons,] who  addressed  us  the  other  day,  says  he 


would  vote  for  the  bill  if  he  did  riot  think  there 
was  something  equivocal  in  it.  It  looked  too 
much  like  buying  peace:  he  would  give  millions 
for  defence,  but  did  not  like  the  idea  of  buying  a 
peace;  and  to  pay  money  to  a nation  that  owed 
us  large  sums,  he  declared  to  be  ridiculous. 

Sir,  I have  a very  different  view.  There  is 
nothing  equivocal  in  the  proposition — no  mischief 
concealed  under  the  verbiage  of  the  bill — nothing 
that  can  Subject  us  to  ridicule  or  reproach — noth- 
ing but  a full  recompense  to  Mexico,  for  any  ces- 
sion of  territory  she  may  make  to  us,  to  include 
a line  of  boundary,  safe  and  convenient  for  both 
parties.  The  whole  proposition  is  based  upon  an 
enlightened  statesmanship,  high  patriotism,  and  a 
most  commendable  justice  and  humanity;  and  as 
such,  it  will  be  regarded  by  the  American  people 
and  the  world,  to  whom  the  whole  transaction  is 
fully  revealed.  Nothing  like  it,  sir,  has  ever  oc- 
curred in  history:  the  cases  cited  of  1803  and  1806 
are  not  precedents,  for  we  were  then  in  amity  with 
Prance  and  Spain.  This  proposition  is  made  to  an 
enemy  in  arms  against  us — made  by  a powerful 
nation — a victor  in  every  field,  and  with  unlimited 
resources — to  a feeble  foe,  in  an  exhausted  and 
distracted  condition,  and  beaten  in  every  encoun- 
ter; and  affords  the  highest  and  most  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  sincere  desire  of  our  Government 
for  peace.  And  although  Mexico  owes  us  indem- 
nity, there  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  this  offer  of 
money  to  her,  to  place  her  in  a condition  by  which 
that  can  also  be  obtained.  All  who  have  paid  any 
attention  to  Mexican  history  must  have  perceived 
that  the  army  and  the  priesthood  are  the  control- 
ling powers  there;  that  she  is  torn  by  dissensions 
and  rival  factions,  and  has  been  subject  to  seven- 
teen revolutions  in  the  twenty-five  years  of  her  na- 
tional existence' — the  army  always  causing  them, 
and  always  placing  in  power  the  person  most  ac- 
ceptable to  it.  That  is  her  condition  now;  and  the 
Executive,  no  doubt,  sees  in  it  a favorable  mo- 
ment, with  our  army  in  her  country,  and  our  fleets 
blockading  her  ports,  with  the  additional  means 
asked  for  by  this  bill,  to  obtain  a peace.  No  ene 
faction  in  Mexico  is  strong  enough  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  such  an  act;  but  by  our  aid,  one 
party  may  be  made  so,  and  their  constitution  of 
1824  reestablished,  and  a permanent  peace  gained. 
Ha  ving  full  confidence  that  the  Executive  sees  his 
way  clear  in  this  matter,  I am  willing  to  trust  it  to 
him;  and,  if  successful,  he  will  be  entitled  to  the 
highest  commendation. 

Thus  much,  sir,  in  regard  to  the  bill.  I say 
nothing  of  the  amendments  proposed,  as  I do  not 
intend  to  vote  for  either;  and  to  vote  against  the 
bill  itself,  should  the  one  proposed  by  the  Senator 
of  Georgia  [Mr.  Berrien]  be  adopted.  I wish 
the  proposition  to  stand  or  fall  by  itself,  clear  of 
every  proviso,  and  upon  its  own  intrinsic  merits, 
so  that  the  responsibility  of  its  rejection  may  rest, 
if  it  be  rejected,  where  it  ought  to  rest. 

Having  considered,  sir,  the  origin  and  object  of 
the  bill,  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine,  some- 
what in  detail,  into  the  origin  of  the  war  also;  and 
in  performing  this  part  of  my  duty,  I do  not  so 
much  intend  to  reply  to  tiie  several  Senators  who 
have  preceded  me  in  the  debate,  as  to  give  my  own 
views  on  that  point,  formed  principally  from  an 


examination  of  the  documents  transmitted  to  us  at 
various  times  by  the  Executive. 

Mr.  President,  this  war  has  been  denounced  not 
only  in  this  Chamber,  but  by  a party  press  in 
different  parts  of  the  Union,  as  an  Executive  war 
• — as  a Presidential  war — as  unjust — as  waged  for 
conquest  against  a feeble  Power,  and  without  suf- 
ficient cause.  So,  sir,  the  war  of  1812  was  de- 
nounced as  “ Mr.  Madison’s  war,”  and  the  judg- 
ment of  Heaven  invoked  against  him  and  those 
who  sustained  him  in  it.  Every  effort  was  made 
to  obstruct  the  action  of  the  Government  in  its 
successful  prosecution;  supplies  were  attempted  to 
be  withheld;  and  it  was  solemnly  declared  by  a 
legislative  assembly  of  one  of  the  great  States  of 
the  Union,  “ that  it  was  unbecoming  a moral  and 
religious  people  to  rejoice  over  the  victories  ob- 
tained by  our  arms.”  Provisions  .and  munitions 
of  war  were  furnished  the  enemy — lights  Were 
kindled  to  lead  them  to  our  coast — the  influenee  of 
the  party  in  opposition  was  exerted  to  prevent 
capitalists  from  loaning  money  to  the  Government, 
and  treason  plotted  by  a proposed  alliance  with 
the  enemy,  which  the  termination  of  the  war  only 
prevented.  Sir,  the  recollection  of  the  scenes  of 
that  day  awakens  the  most  poignant  regrets  that 
American  citizens  could  be  found  so  to  have  acted 
at  such  a time,  and  the  condemnation  by  which 
they  have  been  visited  by  the  American  peoplef 
should  be  a warning  to  those,  who,  led  on  by  party 
spirit,  and  blinded  by  party  zeal,  may  commit  the 
same  great  error,  not  to  say  crime,  at  this  a simi- 
lar crisis  in  our  history. 

But,  sir,  the  war  is  not  the  act  of  the  Executive. 
Why,  I would  ask,  should  the  President  desire  a 
war  with  Mexico,  or  with  any  other  Power?  Cui 
bono?  Plow  is  he  to  be  benefited  by  it?  What 
personal  gratification  can  it  be  to  him  to  see  his 
country  involved  in  war?  No,  sir;  it  is  the  act 
of  Mexico  alone,  and  placed  by  her,  not  on  the 
ground  Senators  have  assumed — the  movement  of 
the  army  of  occupation  to  the  Rio  Grande,  by  the 
order  of  the  President- — but  upon  her  avowed  de- 
termination to  recover  Texas,  if  the  measure  of 
annexation  was  consummated..  For- proof  of  this, 
sir,  I call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  some  short 
extracts  from  the  letter  of  M.  Bocanegra,  the  Mex- 
ican Secretary  of  F'oreign  Affairs,  to  our  Minister, 
Mr.  Thompson,  dated  National  Palace,  Mexico, 
August,  23d,  1843: 

‘‘Although  his  Excellency  the  President  hopes  that  an 
authority  so  circumspect  (the  American  Congress)  will  de- 
feat a design  so  unjust,  and  an  attack  so  decisive  on  the 
rights  of  the  Mexican  nation  over  that  territory,  he  has  or- 
dered the  undersigned  to  declare  to  the  Hon.  Waddy  Thomp- 
son, with  the  view  that  he  may  submit  it  to  his  Government, 
that,  the  Mexican  Government  will  consider  equivalent  to  a 
declaration  of  war  against  tiie  Mexican  republic,  the  passage 
of  an  act  for  the  incorporation  of  Texas  with  the  territory 
of  the  United  States — the  certainty  of  the  fact  being  suffi- 
cient for  the  immediate  proclamation  of  war,  leaving' to  the 
civilized  world  to  determine  with  regard  to  the  justice  of 
the  cause  of  the  Mexican  nation  in  a struggle  which  it  has 
been  so  far  from  provoking.” 

Again  he  says. 

“Ilis  excellency  the  Provisional  President,  resting  on  this 
deep  conviction,  is  obliged  to  prevent  an  aggression,  un- 
precedented in  the  annals  of  the  world,  from  being  consum- 
mated ; and  if  it  be  indispensable  for  the  Mexican  nation  to 
seek  security  for  its  rights  at  the  expense  of  the  disasters  of 
war,  it  will  call  upon  God,  and  rely  on  its  own  efforts  for 
the  defence  of  its  just  cause.” 
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Here  we  see,  sir,  the  solemn  declaration  of 
Mexico,  that  the  certainty  of  the  fact  of  annexa- 
tion will  be  sufficient  for  the  immediate  proclama- 
tion of  war,  and  that  it  will  be  considered  equiv- 
alent to  a declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States 
against  the  Mexican  republic,  and  she  will  seek 
security  for  its  rights  at  the  expense  of  the  disas- 
ters of  war. 

After  a tart  reply  from  our  Minister,  Mr.  Boca- 
negra  in  his  letter  of  September,  1843,  says: 

“How  can  it  be  considered  strange  and  out  of  the  way 
that  Mexico,  under  such  a supposition,  should  announce 
that  she  will  regard  the  annexation  of  Texas  as  an  act  of 
declaration  of  war?  Mexico,  therefore,  does  not  threaten, 
and  still  less  does  she  provoke  and  excite ; what  she  says  is 
that  which  carinot  he  denied  to  her — that  she  will  regard 
the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States  as  a hostile 
act,  inasmuch  as  this  act  involves  a violation  of  the  law  of 
nations,  and  particularly  of  international  law,  by  its  infrac- 
tion of  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  April  5, 1831,  publish- 
ed in  Mexico  in  1832.” 

Here  is  a repetition  by  Mexico  of  the  sentiment 
she  entertained  of  annexation.  She  would  regard 
it  as  a hostile  act,  involving  not  only  a violation  of 
the  law  of  nations,  but  of  the  treaty  of  April  5, 
1831.  So,  too,  does  Mr.  Almonte,  their  Minister 
here,  speak  in  his  letter  to  our  Secretary  of  State, 
of  November  3d,  of  the  same  year.  This  is  bis 
language,  and  still  stronger  than  that  of  Mr. 
Bocanegra:  “ Such  a measure,  if  carried  into  effect, 

‘ cannot  be  considered  by  Mexico  in  any  other 
‘ aspect  than  as  a direct  aggression;”  and,  in  con- 
clusion, says: 

“ But  if,  contrary  to  the  hopes  and  wishes  entertained  by 
the  Government  of  the  undersigned  for  the  preservation  of 
the  good  understanding  and  harmony  which  should  reign 
between  two  neighboring  and  friendly  republics,  the  United 
States  should,  in  defiance  of  good  faith,  and  of  the  principles 
of  justice  which  they  have  constantly  proclaimed,  commit 
the  unheard-of  act  of  violence  (inaudito  atentado — the  ex- 
pression is  much  stronger  than  the  translation)  of  appro- 
priating to  themselves  an  integrant  part  of  the  Mexican  ter- 
ritory, the  undersigned,  in  the  name  of  his  nation,  and  now 
for  them,  protests,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  against  such 
an  aggression  ; and  he  moreover  declares,  by  i 'depress  order 
of  his  Government,  that,  on  sanction  being  given  by  the 
Executive  of  the  Union  to  the  incorporation  of  Texas  into 
the  United  States,  he  will  consider  his  mission  ended,  see- 
ing that,  as  the  Secretary  of  State  will  have  learned,  the  Mexi- 
can Government  is  resolved  to  declare  war , so  soon  as  it 
receives  information  of  such  an  act.” 

This,  sir,  is  a very  solemn  and  emphatic  decla- 
ration. If  sanction  is  given  by  our  Executive  to 
the  incorporation  of  Texas  into  the  United  States, 
he  will  consider  his  mission  ended,  seeing  that,  as 
the  Secretary  of  State  will  have  learned,  the  Mex- 
ican Government  is  resolved  to  declare  war  so 
soon  as  it  receives  information  of  such  an  act ! 

In  another  despatch  to  our  Secretary vof  State,  of 
the  date  of  the  11th  of  November,  1843,  he  repeats 
that  this  declaration  is  made  by  express  order  of  his 
Government.  Here  is  his  language  in  rejoinder 
to  our  Secretary  of  State: 

“His  desires  have  tended  solely  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  peace  and  harmony  which  ought  to  subsist  between  two 
neighboring  and  friendly  nations,  and  though  the  undersign- 
ed has  declared  hy  express  order  of  his  Government,  that  war 
will  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  trie  annexation  of  Texas 
to  the  United  States,  lie  certainly  has  not  done  so  with  trie 
object  of  intimidating  the  Government  of  the  honorable  Sec- 
retary of  State,  but  with  the  view  of  showing  how  far  Mex- 
ico would  carry  her  resistance  to  an  annexation  of  that  na- 
ture. And,  in  truth,  the  honorable  Secretary  of  State  should 
not  regard  this  as  any  other  than  a very  natural  feeling ; as 
it  is  most  clear,  that  if  Mexico  or  any  other  Power  should 


attempt  to  appropriate  to  herself  a portion  of  the  territory  of 
the  United  States,  trie  latter  would  not  consent  to  it  without 
first  appealing  to  arms,  whatsoever  might  be  the  result  to 
which  the  fortune  of  war  might  subject  them.” 

In  this  letter  he  says  that  war  will  be  the  inevi- 
table consequence  of  annexation,  and  repeats  the 
often-repeated  declaration  that  Texas,  recognised 
as  an  independent  nation  by  us,  and  by  other  great 
Powers  of  the  world,  is  a portion  of  the  territory 
of  Mexico  ! 

These  letters  clearly  indicate  the  views  of  Mexi- 
co, and  her  determination,  upon  the  consummation 
of  the  negotiation  then  pending  for  the  annexation 
of  Texas.  The  treaty,  sir,  which  was  the  result  of 
that  negotiation,  was  concluded  here  on  the  12th 
of  April,  1844,  and  sent  to  this  Chamber  for  ratifi- 
cation. We  all  know  its  fate.  It  was  rejected  in 
June.  This,  sir,  was  an  exciting  period  in  our 
history.  In  the  month  of  May  preceding,  accord- 
ing to  established  usage,  a convention  of  delegates 
from  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  save  one,  had  as- 
sembled ill  a neighboring  city  to  present  their  can- 
didates for  the  Presidency  and  Vice  Presidency. 
The  annexation  of  Texas  had  become  a topic  of 
popular  remark,  and  attracted  much  of  the  public 
attention,  to  such  a degree  as  to  engage  the  deliber- 
ations of  that  convention;  and  conspicuous  amonlg 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  it  and  published  to  the 
world,  was  one  presented  by  a distinguished  dele 
gate  from  the  State  of  New  York;  and  this  is  it: 

‘'■Resolved,  That  our  title  to  the  whole  of  the  Territory  of 
Oregon  is  clear  and  unquestionable  ; that  no  portion  of  the 
same  ought  to  be  ceded  to  England,  or  any  other  Power; 
and  that  the  reoecupation  of  Oregon,  and  the  reannexation 
of  Texas  at  the  earliest  practicable  period,  are  great  Ameri- 
can measures,  which  this  convention  recommends  to  the 
cordial  suppoit  of  trie  Democracy  of  the  Union.” 

With  full  knowledge  of  the  declarations  of  Mex  - 
ico, that  she  would  declare  war  in  the  event  of  an- 
nexation, the  American  people  expressed  their 
opinions  upon  the  question,  by  the  election  of  those 
candidates  who  were  publicly  known  to  be  favor- 
able to  the  measure — -fifteen  States  giving  them 
their  suffrage,  against  eleven  States  voting  for  can- 
didates understood  to  be  opposed  to  it.  No  one, 
I tjiink,  Mr.  President,  will  deny  that  the  question 
of  annexation  and  “ the  whole  of  Oregon,”  were 
the  principal  turning  points  of  the  election  of  1844; 
that  if  these  issues  had  not  been  presented  to 
the  country,  the  successful  party  would  have  been 
in  the  other  predicament.  The  people,  then,  de- 
cided for  annexation  at  the  hazard  of  war.  They 
believed  the  measure  of  sufficient  importance  to  our 
peace,  and  safety,  and  prosperity,  to  justify  the  risk. 
Before,  however,  the  successful  candidates  were 
inaugurated,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by 
a majority  of  thirty  in  the  popular  branch,  and  of 
two  in  this  body,  adopted  a joint  resolution,  moved 
by  a member  in  the  Opposition  from  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  providing  for  the  annexation,  on  cer- 
tain terms,  to  be  submitted  to  the  authorities  of 
Texas,  which  resolution  was  approved  by  the  then 
President  on  the  first  of  March,  1845.  In  this  mat- 
ter the  present  Executive  took  no  part.-  He  was 
not  then  in  power,  and  had  no  other  agency  in 
bringing  it  about  than  that  of  his  position  as  the 
candidate  of  the  party  favorable  to  the  measure.  I 
acted  an  humble  part,  sir,  both  in  advocating  the 
treaty,  and  voting  for  the  joint  resolution,  and  1 
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■did  il  conscientiously.  I did  it  under  the  clearest 
conviction  that  Texas  was  an  independent  State, 
and  had  a perfect  right  to  merge  her  sovereignty  in 
ours,  if  it  was  her  will  and  pleasure  so  to  do;  and 
the  reasons  for  this  belief  I gave  at  large  to  the 
Senate.  I have  considered  them  since,  sir,  and 
find  nothing  in  them  to  abate  or  recall. 

Soon  after  this  act  was  accomplished,  and  the 
present  Executive  installed,  the  Mexican  Minister, 
Mr.  Almonte,  addressed,  on  the  6th  of  March,  a 
letter  to  our  Secretary  of  State,  the  honorable  Sen- 
ator of  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Calhoun]  then  filling 
the  office,  protesting  against  the  act,  and  declaring, 
in  the  name  of  his  Government,  “ that  the  said 
‘ law  can  in  nowise  invalidate  the  rights  on  which 
‘ Mexico  relies  to  recover  the  above-mentioned 
‘ province  of  Texas,  of  which  she  now  sees  her- 
1 self  unjustly  despoiled;  and  that  she  will  main- 
‘ tain  and  uphold  those  rights  at  all  times,  by  every 
‘ means  which  may  be  in  her  power;”  and  con- 
cludes by  demanding  his  passports,  which  were 
furnished  him. 

Here  it  will  be  seen,  sir,  that  Mexico  did  not  con- 
sider her  rights  in  anywise  invalidated  by  the  act  of 
annexation,  to  recover  the  province  of  Texas,  ex- 
pressing at  the  same  time  a determination  to  uphold 
and  maintain  them  by  every  means  in  her  power. 
What  were  these  means  but  war,  as  denounced  in 
1843,  and  what  the  object,  other  than  the  recovery 
of  the  whole  of  Texas  to  the  Sabine  ? Laboring 
under  the  delusion  which  nothing  could  dispel,  that 
Texas  rightfully  belonged  to  her,  Mexico  has  had 
no  other  object,  has  avowed  none  other,  than  its 
recovery  by  war;  and  I am  correct,  therefore,  in 
saying  that  she  has  never  made  the  movement  of 
our  troops  to  the  Rio  Grande  a pretext  for  the 
war.  If  Texas  belonged  to  Mexico,  it  was  an  in- 
vasion of  her  territory  to  pass  our  army  beyond 
the  Sabine,  and  no  one  has  pretended  that.  She 
is  contending  for  the  whole  of  Texas,  and  in  so 
doing  puts  it  in  our  power  to  go  with  our  forces 
into  any  part  of  the  declared  limits  of  Texas  we 
please. 

But,  say  Senators,  Texas  never  extended  to  the 
Rio  Grande;  that  its  boundaries  west  are  undefined 
farther  than  the  Nueces;  and  the  Senator  of  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Simmons]  lays  stress  upon  that  ex- 
pression in  the  President’s  message  of  December, 
1845,  which  speaks  of  the  Nueces  as  “ the  west- 
ern frontier  of  Texas,”  and  to  which  he  had  or- 
dered the  army  in  the  preceding  July.  But,  sir, 
is  there  not  a vast  difference  between  a frontier 
and  a boundary  line?  If  the  President  had  or- 
dered the  troops  to  the  Nueces  as  our  boundary 
west,  then  he  would  have  been  inexcusable  for  the 
after  order — he  would  have  been  committed  to  that 
limit.  He  has  not  so  committed  himself.  A “fron- 
tier” is  very  indefinite;  it  may  be,  and  often  is, 
hundreds  of  miles  from  a boundary. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I propose  to  show  that  the 
Rio  Grande  always  was  considered  the  boundary 
of  the  old  Spanish  province  of  Texas  by  Spain 
herself;  and  for  this  purpose  I will  read  to  the 
Senate  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Spain,  Don  Pedro  Cevallos,  to  Messrs. 
Monroe  and  Pinckney,  dated  the  13th  of  April, 
1805,  when  they  were  contending,  under  the  in- 
structions of  Mr,  Jefferson,  for  that  same  river  as 


the  western  boundary  of  Louisiana,  which  we  had 
purchased  of  France  in  1803,  under  the  protest  of 
Spain.  Here  it  is  : 

“The  province  of  Texas,  or  New  Philippines,  has  its 
boundaries  about  the  middle  of  the  Gulf  ot  Mexico  to  Pon- 
cenes,  the  Rio  Grande,  and  to  the  east,  Louisiana.” — ( Vol.  2, 
American  State  Papers,  title  Foreign  Relations,  page  C61.) 

Here,  sir,  is  Spanish  authority,  of  the  highest 
kind,  as  to  the  limits  of  Texas  on  the  west;  and  as 
Mexico  pretends  to  have  succeeded  to  all  the 
rights  of  Spain  by  the  successful  issue  of  her  re- 
volution, she  is  controlled  as  to  its  limits  by  the 
declaration  of  Spain.  But  the  Senator  of  Maine 
[Mr.  Evans]  says,  that  admitting  it  to  have  been 
the  boundary  of  Spanish  Texas,  Mexico  had  the 
right  when  she  owned  it,  to  change  the  boundary, 
which  she  did  do  by  extending  the  States  of  Tam- 
aulipas  and  Coahuila  across  the  Rio  Grande  to  the 
Nueces  river.  But  sir,  the  Senator  must  recollect 
that  by  the  acknowledgment  of  Spain  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  Mexico,  the  latter  power  gained  no  right 
to  Texas  whatever;  for  Texas  had  declared  her 
independence  of  Mexico  in  March,  1836,  and  Spain 
did  not  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Mexico 
until  December  of  that  year,  and  then  only  to  the 
extent  of  country  in  her  possession  at  that  time. 
Texas  was  not  then  in  her  possession  or  power 
— it  was  then  independent  of  Mexico;  and  in  the 
same  month  she  declared  her  boundary  west  to  be 
the  Rio  Grande.  In  the  following  year  we  recog- 
nised her  by  a solemn  public  act  as  an  independent 
State,  with  that  boundary,  and  so  did  the  other 
leading  Powers  of  the  world  who  make  the  law  of 
the  world,  and  so  we  are  bound  to  consider  it. 

Do  not  understand  me,  Mr.  President,  as  saying 
that  the  Spanish  province  of  Texas  claimed  the  Rio 
Grande  as  its  western  boundary,  to  the  extent  as- 
serted by  the  republic  of  Texas.  I know  better: 
it  was  the  lower  Del  Norte,  up  as  high  perhaps  as 
the  30th  parallel  of  latitude;  thence  by  the  San 
Saba  Mountains  to  Red  River,  and  down  it  to  that 
undefined  line  which  Mr.  Jefferson  said,  in  his 
confidential  message  to  the  Senate  of  the  9th  De- 
cember, 1805,  from  which  the  Senator  of  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Badger]  read,  “was  one  which 
would  have  left  us  but  a string  of  land  on  that  (the 
west)  bank  of  the  river  Mississippi.”  The  same 
honorable  Senator  also  invoked  the  authority  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  of  Missouri,  [Mr.  Ben- 
ton,] on  the  point  that  Texas  did  not  extend  to  the 
Rio  Grande;  but,  sir,  that  invocation  was  vain,  for, 
if  I have  read  that  Senator  correctly,  he  said,  in  his 
speech  on  the  Texas  treaty,  that  he  drew  “ a broad 
‘ line  of  distinction  between  the  province  of  Texas 
‘ and  the  republic  of  Texas.  The  province  laid  be- 
‘ tween  the  Sabine  and  the  lower  Rio -del  Norte, 

‘ and  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Red 
‘river.  It  was  wholly  a southern  province.”  He, 
sir,  only  disclaimed  the  title  of  Texas  to  the  north- 
ern part,  including  Taos,  Santa  Fe,  Albuquerque, 
and  other  Mexican  villages. 

In  1819,  sir,  when  that  Senator  published  those 
able  essays,  over  the  signature  of  “Americanus,” 
against  the  cession  of  Texas  by  the  Florida  treaty 
of  that  year,  he  used  this  language:  “ Before  the 
1 establishment  of  this  boundary,  (that  is,  the  Sa- 
‘ bine,)  all  the  country  to  the  west  of  the  lower 
‘ Mississippi,  quite  to  the  Rio  del  Norte,  was  ours;” 
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and  these  opinions  accord  fully  with  that  of  Mr. 
Cevallos,  that  the  Rio  Grande  was  to  some  extent 
the  western  boundary  of  the  old  Spanish  province 
of  Texas,  or  if  not,  certainly  with  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  that  it  was  the  western  boundary  of 
Louisiana,  and  with  that  of  all  our  distinguished 
functionaries  who  have  written  upon  the  subject. 
He  said,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Burwell,  of  Septem- 
ber, 1806,  in  commenting  upon  the  strictures  of 
Decius,  who  had  arraigned  his  Administration  for 
the  conduct  of  its  minister  in  Spain,  whilst  nego- 
tiating for  the  western  boundary  of  Louisiana: 

“It  is  not  true  that  our  ministers,  in  agreeing  to  establish 
the  Colorado  as  our  western  boundary,  had  been  obliged  to 
exceed  the  authority  of  their  instructions.  Although  we 
considered  our  title  good  as  far  as  the  Rio  Bravo,  yet,  in 
proportion  to  what  they  could  obtain  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
they  were  to  relinquish  to  the  westward,  and  successive 
sacrifices  were  marked  out,  of  which  even  the  Colorado 
was  not  the  last.” 

Mr.  Laussat,  the  commissioner  of  France,  who 
delivered  Louisiana  to  us,  admitted  that  it  extend- 
ed to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  as  far  up  as  30°  north 
latitude,  giving  us  about  four  degrees  upon  that 
river.  It  is  then  clear,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Rio  Grande  was  either  the  boundary  of  Spanish 
Texas,  or  of  Louisiana,  and  the  republic  of  Texas 
had  a right  so  to  declare  it;  and  if  she  could  main- 
tain it,  as  she  did  against  all  challengers,  at  least 
as  high  up  as  Loredo,  in  27|  degrees  north,  and 
far  above  the  point  of  invasion  by  Mexico,  it  is 
rightfully  to  be  considered  her  boundary,  to  that 
extent  certainly. 

But  the  Senator  of  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Cal- 
houn] says  it  was  disputed  by  Mexico,  and  there- 
fore our  troops  should  not  have  been  ordered  to  it; 
that  CJongress  alone  had  the  right  to  determine 
where  our  boundaries  are.  It  is  true,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Mexico  did,  and  does  now,  dispute  it,  and 
disputes  also  our  right  to  any  portion  of  Texas. 
She  considers  it  yet  a rebellious  province,  which 
she  is  determined  to  recover  by  all  the  means  in  her 
power;' so  that,  if  we  have  to  regard  Mexico  in  the 
matter,  we  could  not  enter  Texas  at  all  with  our 
troops,  the  right  to  do  which  the  Senator  has  never 
controverted,  and  does  not  now. 

But  the  Senator  of  North  Carolina,  [Mr.  Bad- 
ger,] says,  that,  admitting  the  title  to  be  in  us,  it 
was  still  in  the  possession  of  Mexico,  and  the 
movement  of  our  troops  to  it  was  an  act  of  war; 
and  as  it  was  done  by  the  Executive,  without  the 
consent  of  Congress,  and  war  has  ensued,  the  war 
is  chargeable  to  the  Executive,  and  it  is  therefore 
an  Executive  war:  and  he  contrasts  this  conduct 
with  that  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  on  a similar  occasion, 
and  made  known  to  the  country,  in  the- message 
to  which  I have  before  referred.  Now,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, it  seems  to  me  the  Senator  is  mistaken  about 
the  facts.  Mexico  was  not  in  possession  of  the 
country  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  never  had  been.  There  xvas  a warehouse  at 
Brazos  Santiago,  used  by  the  Mexicans,  but  no 
permanent  settlements  had  been  made  in  that  part 
of  Texas  by  her.  But  the  true  test  of  what  is  an 
actual  national  possession,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
conjoint  facts  of  settlement  by  the  people  of  the 
nation  claiming,  and  the  extension  of  her  laws 
and  jurisdiction  over  it,  neither  of  which  existed 
in  favor  of  Mexico.  In  favor  of  Texas,  we  have 


the  fact,  that  she  had  a settlement  at  Corpus  Christi, 
erected  the  district  of  country  adjacent  to  it  into  a 
county  called  San.  Patricio,  which  sent  a member 
to  its  Congress,  and  covered  the  whole  country  up 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  with  her  jurisdiction,  main- 
tained it  successfully,  and  extended  her  laws  over 
it,  which  were  obeyed.  Here,  then,  is  actual  pos- 
session, coupled  with  the  title,  to  all  the  advan- 
tages of  which  we  succeeded  by  the  annexation. 

But,  what  was  Mr.  Jefferson’s  course  on  the  occa- 
sion to  which  the  Senator  alludes?  A reference  to 
the  documents  will  show. 

The  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  President, 
was  a masterly  stroke  of  policy,  and  consumma- 
ted the  high  renown  of  its  distinguished  author. 
It  was  done  under  a protest  from  Spain,  she  con- 
tending that  France  had  no  right  to  cede  it  to  us, 
and  was  the  cause  of  much  irritation.  A dispute 
as  to  the  boundary  of  Louisiana,  both  east  and 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  arose;  Spain  claiming 
Florida  on  the  east,  which,  she  contended,  extend- 
ed west  to  the  Iberville,  and  Texas  on  the  west 
extending  to  the  Rio  Grande,  whilst  we  contended 
that  the  eastern  boundary  of  Louisiana,  being  the 
western  of  Florida,  was  the  Perdido  river,  and 
the  western  the  Rio  Grande.  This  was  the  state 
of  things  up  to  1805.  On  the  4th  of  November, 
1803,  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  a letter  of  that  date  to  Mr. 
Livingston,  then  in  Paris,  who  had  negotiated  the 
treaty  of  the  30th  April  preceding,  speaks  of  the 
conduct  of  Spain  in  protesting  against  the  transfer, 
and  proceeds  to  say:  “And  we,  four  days  ago, 

‘ sent  off  orders  to  the  Governor  of  Mississippi 
‘ Territory,  and  General  Wilkinson,  to  move  down 
1 with  the  troops  at  hand  to  New  Orleans,  to  receive 
1 the  possession  from  Mr.  Laussat.  If  he  is  heart- 
1 ily  disposed  to  carry  the  order  of  the  Consul  into 
‘ execution,  he  can  probably  command  a volunteer 
‘ force  at  New  Orleans,  and  will  have  the  aid  of 
‘ ours  also,  if  he  desires  it,  to  take  the  possession 
‘ and  deliver  it  to  us.  If  he  is  not  so  disposed,  we 
‘shall  take  the  possession,”  &c. — (Voi.  4,  Me- 
moirs, page  8.)  Here,  sir,  we  see,  in  the  face  of  the 
claim  of  Spain,  the  action  of  Mr.  Jefferson— send- 
ing a military  force  to  take  possession  of  disputed 
territory,  anti  that,  too,  without  any  reference  to 
Congress!  So,  in  1805,  six  days  before  this  con- 
fidential message,  in  his  annual  message  to  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Jefferson  refers  to  the  unadjusted  bound- 
aries between  us  and  Spain — -she  being  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Mobile,  and  subjecting  our  commerce 
through  that  river  to  heavy  exactions,  and  he 
says: 

“ Inroads  liave  recently  been  made  into  the  territories  of 
Orleans  and  Mississippi,  our  citizens  liave  been  seized,  and 
their  property  plundered  in  the  very  ports  of  the  former, 
which  had  been  actually  delivered  up  by  Spain,  and  this  by 
the  regular  officers  and  soldiers  of  that  Government.  I have 
therefore  found  it  necessary  at  length  to  give  orders  to  our 
troops  on  that  frontier  to  be  in  readiness  to  protect  our  citi- 
zens, and  to  repel  by  arms  any  similar  aggressions  in  fu- 
ture.” 

In  the  confidential  message  of  the  9th,  he  gives 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Spanish  forces  to  advance  on  our  possessions  until 
they  shall  be  repressed  by  an  opposing  force,  and 
proceeds  to  say: 

“ Considering  that  Congress  alone  is  constitutionally  in- 
vested with  the”  power  of  changing  our  condition  from  peace 
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to  war,  I have  thought  it  my  duty  to  await  their  authority 
for  using  force  in  ahy  degree  which  could  be  avoided.  I 
have  barely  instructed  the  officers  stationed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  aggressions  to  protect  our  citizens  from  violence, 
to  patrol  within  the  borders  actually  delivered  to  us,  and  not 
to  go  out  of  them,  but  when  necessary  to  repel  an  inroad,  or 
to  rescue  a citizen  or  his  property;  and  the  Spanish  officers 
remaining  at  New  Orleans  are  required  to  depart  without 
further  delay. ” 

Now,  sir,  it  does  appear  to  me  that  there  is -but 
a very  slight  difference  between  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  present  Executive  towards  Mexico, 
and  that  of  Mr.  Jefferson  towards  Spain.  Neither 
made  any  attempt  to  change  our  condition  from 
peace  to  war.  Mr.  Polk  communicated  the  fact  to 
Congress,  that  he  had  ordered  our  troops  to  occu- 
py the  country  intermediate  the  Nueces  and  the 
Rio  Grande;  and  in  all  his  orders  to  our  officers  in 
command , the  strictest  injunctions  are  found  against 
the  commission  of  any  act  of  aggression.  Fie  has 
gone  no  further  than  Mr.  Jefferson  did,  and  no 
further  than  the  Constitution  fully  authorized  him 
to  go.  A case  almost  precisely  similar  to  the 
present  occurred  during  Mr.  Jefferson’s  Adminis- 
tration in  1801.  In  his  message  of  that  year,  he 
says: 

“ To  this  state  of  general  peace  with  which  we  have  been 
blessed,  only  one  exception  exists.  Tripoli,  the  least  con- 
siderable of  the  Barbary  States,  had  come  forward  with  de- 
mands, unfounded  either  in  right  or  in  compact,  and  had 
permitted  itself  to  denounce  war  on  our  failure  to  comply 
before  a given  day.  The  style  of  the  demand  admitted  but 
one  answer.  I ordered  a small  squadron  of  frigates  into  the 
Mediterranean,  with  assurances  to  that  Power  of  our  sincere 
desire  to  remain  in  peace,  but  with  orders  to  protect  our 
commerce  against  the  threatened  attack.  The  measure  was 
reasonable  and  salutary.  The  Bey  had  already  declared 
war.  His  cruisers  were  out.  Two  had  arrived  at  Gibraltar. 
Our  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean  was  blockaded,  and 
that  of  the  Atlantic  in  peril.  The  arrival  of  our  squadron 
dispelled  the  danger.  One  of  the  Tripolitan  cruisers  having 
fallen  in  with  and  engaged  the  small  schooner  Enterprise, 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  Sterret,  which  had  gone  as  a 
tender  to  our  larger  vessels,  was  captured,  after  a heavy 
slaughter  of  her  men,  without  the  loss  of  a single  one  on  our 
part. 

c:  Unauthorized  by  the  Constitution , without  the  sanction  of 
Congress , to  go  beyond  the  line  of  defence , the  vessel,  being  dis- 
abled from  committing  further  hostilities , was  liberated , with  its 
crew.  The  Legislature  will  doubtless  consider  whether,  by 
authorizing  measures  of  offence  also,  they  will  place  our  force 
on  an  equal  footing  with  that  of  its  adversaries.-’ 

A change  of  names,  Mr.  .President,  would  make 
this  case  precisely  like  that  of  the  present.  The 
Executive  has  taken  only  the  same  precautionary 
measures,  under  the  threat  of  Mexico  to  declare 
war,  and  which  she  did  declare,  by  sending  our 
troops  near  the  scene  of  the  expected  invasion, 
that  Mr.  Jefferson  did  in  sending  the  squadron  to 
the  Mediterranean  under  the  threat  of  the  Bey  of 
Tripoli.  Neither  of  them  directed  an  attack  to  be 
made;  each  awaited  an  attack,  which  was  success- 
fully repulsed;  and  neither  went  beyond  the  line 
of  defence  without  the  authority  of  Congress;  for, 
so  soon  as  the  attack  on  Thornton’s  command  was 
known  here,  which  happened  on  the  24th  of.  April, 
the  President  informed  us  of  it  by  special  message, 
and  asked  us  to  recognise  the  existence  of  the  war, 
and  by  the  act  of  Mexico,  which  we  did  do  on  the 
13th  of  May  following,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of 
both  Houses  nearly — only  two  in  this  Chamber 
voting  against  it,  and  but  fourteen  in  the  Blouse. 

In  Mr.  Jefferson’s  message  of  December,  1806, 
he  informs  Congress  that  the  Spaniards  had  ad- 


vanced in  considerable  force  and  taken  possession 
of  Bayou  Pierre,  on  the  Red  river,  east' of  the  Sa- 
bine, then  the  line  temporarily  agreed  upon  be- 
tween our  officers  and  those  of  Spain.  He  then 
proceeds  to  say: 

“ Tile  nature  of  that  country  requires  indispensably  that 
an  unusual  proportion  of  the  force  employed  there  should 
be  cavalry  or  mounted  infantry.  In  order,  therefore,  that 
the  commanding  officer  might  be  enabled  to  act  with  effect, 
I had  authorized  him  to  call  on  the  governors  of  Orleans  and 
Mississippi  for  a corps  of  five  hundred  volunteer  cavalry.” 

How  nearly  like  this  is  the  direction  given  by 
the  Executive  to  General  Taylor,  if  he  should  ap- 
prehend an  attack,  or  an  invasion  by  Mexico ! 
Comparing  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  simi- 
lar cases,  to  that  of  the  Executive,  one  is  led  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  latter  had  endeavored  to 
imitate  that  great  man  in  all  he  has  done  or  intend- 
ed; and  as  the  one  has  never  been  censured  for  his 
course,  so  should  not  the  other  be:  both  are  enti- 
tled to  the  gratitude  of  their  country  for  their  acts, 
and  both  would  have  been  highly  censurable,  if 
they  had  omitted  to  do  as  they  did,  in  the  several 
exigencies  in  which  they  were  called  to  act.  Had 
the  President  failed  to  defend  Texas',  after  she  had 
agreed  to  our  terms  of  annexation,  and  Mexico  had 
invaded  her,  he  would  have  been- — as  he  ought  to 
have  been — denounced  by  the  world. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  to  what  I have  ad- 
vanced as  to  the  threat  of  Mexico  to  declare  war, 
and  to  consider  annexation  as  a casus  belli,  and  the 
reasons  which  governed  the  Executive  to  send  our 
troops  there,  I will  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  correspondence  of  our  charge  to  Texas  during 
the  pendency  of  the  question  before  the  Congress 
of  that  republic,  in  the  summer  of  1845.  It  will 
be  recollected,  sir,  that  proposals  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  theTexan  Congress  from  Mexico,  through 
Captain  Elliott,  of  the  British  legation  in  Texas, 
to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Texas,  with 
the  condition  that  she  should  not  unite  herself  to 
any  other  Power.  This  official  had  the  most  ample 
opportunities  of  knowing  the  designs  of  Mexico 
fully,  as  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  her  rulers. 
Our  charge,  Mr.  Donelson,  writes,  under  date  of 
the  4th  June,  1845,  to  our  Secretary  of  State,  after 
speaking  of  an  advance  of  Mexican  troops  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  qs  follows: 

“ This  exhibition  of-  force  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the 
Texans  from  tile  Eio  Grande,  shows  that  Captain  Elliott  is 
not  speaking  at  random  when  he  declares  (as  he  has  done 
to  mdny  of  the  citizens  of  this  country)  that  a rejection  of 
the  proposals  now  offered  by  him  for  the  independence  of 
Texas,  will  be  followed  immediately  by  an  invasion  from 
Mexico. 

“ Captain  Elliott,  as  soon  as  he  is  informed  that  he  cannot 
defeat  annexation,  will  be  apt  to  find  means  of  conveying 
secret  intelligence  to  the  commander  of  the  Mexican  troops 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  who,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  will 
be  prepared  at  once  to  resume  the  war  upon  Texas.” 

He  then  advises  our  Government  to  select  the 
officer  to  command  our  troops,  and  to  be  placed  in 
communication  with  him,  and  then  says,  in  the 
event  of  Texas  agreeing  to  the  terms  of  union: 

“ I look  upon  war  with  Mexico  as  inevitable — a war  dic- 
tated by  the  British  minister  here  for  the  purpose  of  defeating 
annexation,  and  intended  at  all  events  to  deprive  both  Texas 
and  the  United  States  of  all  claim  to  the  country  between 
the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande,  at  the  time  the  right  of 
Texas  to  the  protection  of  the  United  States  arises  under 
the  contingency  anticipated  by  you  at  the  date  of  your  last 
despatch  to  me. 


“ I will  send  an  express  to  you  as  soon  as  I see  President 
Jones;  but  in  the  meantime,  I trust,  under  a full  view  of 
the  dangers  which  threaten  Texas,  it  may  be  found  not  in- 
consistent with  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  his  power  and  duty  to  consider  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States  as  due  to  Texas,  whenever  the 
consent  of  the  existing  Government,  through  Congress,  is 
given  to  the  terms  of  our  joint  resolution.” 

Again,  in  his  despatch  to  our  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  11th  of  June,  he  says; 

“ The  British  Minister,  Captain  Elliott,  who  has  been 
recently  to  Mexico,  and  left  this  place  a few  days  ago,  in- 
formed President  Jones  that  he  thought  war  would  be  the 
consequence  of  the  determination  of  Texas  to  accept  the 
terms  of  annexation  proposed  by  the  United  States,  and  he 
has  expressed  the  same  opinion  to  many  of  the  citizens  of 
this  country.” 

To  the  Texan  Secretary  of  State  he  writes  un- 
der the  same  date,  in  answer  to  his  inquiry,  if  pro- 
tection will  be  afforded  Texas  whilst  she  is  delib- 
erating on  the  terms  of  annexation,  that 

“ The  President  of  the  United  States  feels,  iq  all  their 
force,  the  obligations  which  enjoin  upon  him  as  a sacred 
duty  the  defence  of  Texas,  after  she  shall  have  accepted  the 
conditions  which  have  been  submitted  for  her  admission 
into  the  Union,  in  accordance  with  a solemn  resolution  of 
Congress.  An  assault  upon  her  just  rights,  for  this  cause, 
and  under  such  circumstances,  will  be  an  assault  upon  the 
Unit  d States;  and  it  will  be  felt  the  more  keenly,  because 
it  will  involve  the  idea  that  the  United  States  can  be  made 
to  abandon  the  injunctions  of  good  faith,  from  the  fear  of 
the  arms  of  a foreign  Power.” 

In  addition  to  all  this,  Mr.  President,  of  the 
avowed  and  well-known  intention  of  Mexico  to 
make  war  and  invade  Texas,  I refer  to  three  cir- 
culars of  Garcia  Conde,  Minister  of  War  and  Ma- 
rine of  Mexico,  the  first  bearing  date  July  12,  and 
the  others  July  16,  1845: 

[Circular.]  “ Office  or  War  and  Marine,  - 

£t  Section  of  Operations. 

“ The  United  States  have  consummated  the  perfidy  against 
Mexico  by  sanctioning  the  decree  which  declares  the  an- 
nexation of  the  department  of  Texas  to  that  republic.  The 
injustice  of  that  usurpation  is  apparent,  and  Mexico  cannot 
tolerate  such  a grave  injury  without  making  an  effort  to 
prove  to  the  United  States  the  possibility  of  her  ability  to 
cause  her  rights  to  be  respected.  With  this  object,  the  Su- 
preme Government  has  resolved  upon  a declaration  of  war 
against  that  Power,  seeing  that  our  forbearance,  instead  of 
being  received  as  a proof  of  our  friendly  disposition,  has  been 
interpreted  into  an  acknowledged  impossibility  on  our  part 
to  carry  on  a successful  war. 

££  Such  an  error,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  will  be 
advantageous  to  Mexico,  because,  suddenly  abandoning  its 
pacific  attitude,  it  will  to-morrow  communicate  to  Congress 
the  declaration  of  war,  and  excite  the  patriotism  of  its  citi- 
zens to  sustain  the  dignity  of  the  nation  and  the  integrity  of 
its  territory,  now  treacherously  attacked,  in  utter  disregard 
of  all  guarantees  recognised  in  this  enlightened  age. 

“ You  will  readily  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  necessity  of  preparing  the  troops  under  your 
command  to  march  towards  any  point  which  may  require 
protection  against  these  most  unjust  aggressions.  I am  di- 
rected by  the  provisional  President  to  enjoin  you,  as  general- 
in-chief  of  your  division,  and  as  a citizen  of  this  republic, 
to  hold  yourself  in  readiness  to  repel  those  who  seek  the 
ruin  of  Mexico.  The  Government  is  occupied  in  covering 
■the  deficient  points  on  the  frontiers,  and  in  collecting  the 
necessary  means,  so  that  nothing  rqay  be  wanting  to  those 
whose  glory  it  will  be  to  defend  the  sacred  rights  of  their 
country. 

££I  have  the  honor  to  communicate  for  your  intelligence, 
and  to  direct  your  conduct.  GARCIA  CONDE. 

“ God  and  liberty  1 Mexico,  July  12,  1845.” 

“This  circular  to  the  authorities  subordinate  to  this  office. 

“ Most  excellent  Senor  : As  my  notes  of  the  30th  of 
March  and  7th  of  April  of  this  year,  concerning  the  desert- 
ers and  recruits  for  the  army, have  not  produced  the  effects 
which  his  excellency,  the  President  ad  interim,  desired,  as 
the  governors  have  not  been  able  to  gather  a number  of  men 


by  any  means  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  army,  his  excel- 
lency has  ordered  your  excellency  to  provide  the  material 
to  enable  the  different  departments  to  furnish  their  quota, 
and  complete  the  contingent  of  troops  required  by  the  de- 
crees of  the  29th  of  December,  1843,  and  2d  July,  1844;  for 
although  the  Supreme  Government  has  not  exacted,  with 
punctuality,  the  complementfrom  the  departments,  she  now 
sees  herself  under  the  necessity  of  doing  so,  for  the  war 
which  she  wages  against  the  United  States,  the  perfidy  and 
treachery  of  which  Power  put  her  in  possession  of  a part  of 
this  republic. 

“His  excellency,  the  President  ad  interim,  requires  that 
your  excellency  inform  the  Governors  of  the  necessity  which 
exists  of  detailing  the  number  of  men,  so  highly  necessary 
to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  army,  and  to  excite  the  zeal  and  pa- 
triotism of  the  authorities,  that  their  preparations  shall  be 
so  effectual  as  to  fulfil  the  desires  of  the  Government,  and 
prevent  the  dignity  of  the  nation  from  being  in  any  measure 
compromised. 

“ I have  the  honor  to  communicate  to  your  excellency  the 
following,  to  be  used  as  occasion  may  require. 

“GARCIA  CONDE. 

“ God  and  Liberty  ! July  16,  1845.” 

“ Most  excellent  Senor,  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  and  o f 

Police.  Transmit  to  the  authorities  depending  upon  your 

department. 

“Most  excellent  Senor:  It  being  necessary  that  the 
troops  of  the  line  should  cover  the  frontiers  of  the  republic, 
and  march  towards  Texas  to  conquer  that  department,  now 
usurped  by  the  United  States,  his  excellency,  the  President 
ad  interim,  has  commanded  me  to  transmit  you  this  note  to 
excite  the  zeal  and  patriotism  of  the  Governors,  that  they 
place  under  arm3  in  their  respective  districts  all  the  force 
which  can  be  collected  in  defence  of  the  law,  to  he  ready  to 
serve  as  a safeguard  of  the  respective  departments  according 
to  the  decree  of  the  4tli  of  June  of  this  year,  and  the  regula- 
tion of  the  7th  instant. 

“ Your  excellency  will  communicate  to  the  Governors  this 
supreme  resolution,  and  will  inform  them  of  the  obligations 
under  which  the  citizens  are  to  contribute  to  the  defence  of 
their  country,  and  to  sustain  lights  violated  by  a nation 
which  refuses  to  acknowledge  them,  and  obliges  Mexico  to 
maintain  them  by  force,  which  it  most  undoubtedly  will,  or 
fall  in  the  struggle.  She  will  not  consent  to  give  up  one- 
hall'  of  her  territory,  from  the  base  fear  of  losing  the  other. 
Hoping  that  your  excellency  will  furnish  me  with  informa- 
tion as  to  the  number  of  men  which  can  be  devoted  to  this 
important  object,  your  excellency  will  please  to  accept  my 
most  high  consideration. 

“God  and  Liberty!  Mexico,  July  16, 1845. 

“ GARCIA  CONDE. 

“To  the  most  excellent  Senor,  Minister  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  Police.” 

In  view  of  all  these  things,  sir,  it  does  seem  to 
me  that  the  President  exhibited,  in  the  order  to  the 
troops  to  occupy  Texas,  a wise  and  prudent  fore- 
cast; being  forewarned,  he  was  forearmed,  and 
ready  to  meet  any  emergency.  The  Executive 
could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  conduct  of  Mexico 
if  he  would;  and  who  would  have  been  so  ready 
to  condemn  him  if  lie  had,  as  some  who  have  spo- 
ken against  his  conduct?  It  was  not,  sir,  until  af- 
ter the  decision  of  the  convention  of  Texas,  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1845,  that  the  order  was  given  to  the 
troops  to  take  a position  in  Texas,  when  she  had 
acquired  a perfect  right  to  our  protection;  for  she 
was,  virtually,  an  integrant  part  of  the  Union,  and 
as  much  entitled  to  it  as  any  one  of  the  old  thir- 
teen States,  and  Mexico  never  complained  of  it; 
for  when  we  attempted  to  open  negotiations  with 
her  in  October  of  that  year,  she  only  requested  that 
our  naval  force  might  be  withdrawn  from  Vera 
Cruz,  but  not  the  army  from  Texas.  Why,  sir, 
the  previous  Administration,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  the  Senator  of  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Cal- 
houn,] before  we  had  acquired  any  rights  what- 
ever in  Texas,  promised  to  aid  her  with  our  fleet 
and  our  own  troops,  and  actually  ordered  the  for- 
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mer  to  take  position  in  the  Gulf,  and  the  latter  as 
near  Texas  as  our  limits  extended,  and  the  officer 
in  command  “directed  to  communicate  directly 
with  the  President  of  Texas;”  and  that  gentleman, 
as  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  11th  of  April,  1844, 
in  answer  to  this  query  of  the  Texan  charge  here, 
of  the  17th  January  preceding:  “ Should  the  Pres- 
‘ ident  of  Texas  accede  to  the  proposition  of  annex- 
‘ ation,  would  the  President  of  the  United  States, 

‘ after  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  and  before  it  shall 
‘ be  ratified  and  receive  the  final  action  of  the  other 
‘ branches  of  both  Governments,  in  case  Texas 
1 should  desire  it,  or  with  her  consent,  order  such 
‘ number  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the 
‘ United  States  to  keep  necessary  points  or  places 
‘ upon  the  territory  or  borders  of  Texas,  or  the  Gulf 
‘of  Mexico,  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  protect  her, 
‘ against  foreign  aggression  ?”  replied  as  follows  to 
the  ministers  of  that  republic: 

“ Washington,  April  11,  1844. 

“Gentlemen:  The  letter  addressed  hy  Mr.  Van  Zandtto 
the  late  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Upshur,  to  which  you  have 
called  my  attention,  dated  Washington,  17th  of  January,  1844, 
has  been  laid  before  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

“In  reply  to  it,  I am  directed  by  the  President  to  say,  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  been  instructed  to  order  a 
strong  naval  force  to  concentrate  in  the  Golf  ■ Mexico,  to 
meet  any  emergency;  and  that  similar  orders  ..  beer: 
issued  hy  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  move  the  disposable  mil- 
itary forces  on  our  southwestern  front;  r for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Should  the  exigency  arise  to  which  you  red  r in  your 
note  to  Mr.  Upshur,  I am  further  directed  by  the  President 
to  say,  that  during  the  pendency  of  the  treaty  of  annexation, 
he  would  deem  it  his  dutyto  use  all  the  means  placed  with- 
in his  power  by  the  Constitution  to  protect  Texas  from  all 
foreign  invasion.” 

Now,  sir,  if  this  could  be  done  “ in  the  green 
tree,  what  might  not  be  done  in  the  dry?”  for  then 
we  had  no  right  whatever  to  Texas,  whilst  in  1845, 
when  our  troops  took  their  position  at  Corpus 
Christi,  we  had.  I did  not  censure  the  Adminis- 
tration of  1844,  for  that  promise  to  Texas.  I 
thought,  so  long  as  we  did  not  enter  the  territory 
of  Texas,  and,  as  a great  national  object  was 
sought  to  be  attained,  that  it  was  good  policy  to 
make  a demonstration  of  force  in  that  quarter;  and 
that  a portion  of  the  army  and  navy,  not  having 
much  to  do,  might  well  be  employed  there.  But 
the  wonder  is,  sir,  how  the  Secretary  who  advised 
this  promise,  and  gave  this  pledge,  when  we  had 
no  right  to  Texas,  can  now,  as  Senator,  fail  to 
justify  the  President  for  performing  the  high  obli- 
gation resting  upon  him,  Texas  being  in  fact  an- 
nexed, to  defend  her. 

I will  not  trespass  upon  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate by  following  up  in  detail  the  chain  of  events 
that  ensued;  or  make  any  remarks  upon  the  orders 
issued  by  the  Government  on  the  13th  of  January, 
1846,  as  the  reason  for  them  is  so  fully  explained 
in  tne  messages  of  the  President  of  the  11th  of 
May  and  8th  of  December  last.  I shall  make  no 
comments,  sir,  upon  the  plain,  unvarnished  ac- 
count which  they  contain  of  this  most  justifiable 
order  of  the  President,  so  unscrupulously  de- 
nounced. What  followed  is  certain  evidence  that 
his  conduct  received  the  approbation  of  the  Ameri- 
can people;  for,  with  great  unanimity,  Congress 
recognised  war  to  exist  by  the  act  of  Mexico,  and 
proceeded  to  raise  men  and  money  to  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  President,  to  carry  it  on  vigor- 
ously. 1 


I leave  out  of  view  entirely  the  other  wrongs 
we  had  received  from  Mexico,  merely  remarking 
that  the  President,  in  his  message,  nowhere  avers 
that  they  were  the  cause  of  the  war,  but  were  a 
cause,  and  had  been  long  so  regarded.  He  insists, 
as  I do,  that  annexation  was  the  cause;  and  I sub- 
mit, sir,  that  it  has  been  fully  made  out  by  the 
well-attested  facts  of  the  case. 

A weighty  obligation  rested  upon  the  President 
to  exercise  all  his  constitutional  powers  to  protect 
Texas,  and  without  exceeding  them  he  has  faith- 
fully acquitted  himself  of  it;  and  as  to  the  fact  that 
Congress  alone  can  determine  the  boundary  of  a 
State,  as  asserted  by  the  Senator  of  South  Caro- 
lina, [Mr.  Calhoun,]  when  that  boundary  is  also 
claimed  as  that  of  the  United  States,  I would  refer 
to  the  case  of  Maine,  whilst  that  exciting  contro- 
versy was  going  on  with  Great  Britain,  in  1839, 
in  relation  to  her  boundary. 

Then,  sir,  the  Governor  of  the  State,  my  honored 
friend  now  a Senator  here,  [Mr.  Fairfield,]  took 
possession  of  the  country  he  claimed  as  within  the 
boundary  of  Maine,  and  it  was  resisted  by  the  au- 
thorities of  New  Brunswick.  I will  not  go  into  a 
history  rr  that  matter;  it  is  sufficient  to  state,  sir, 
that  the  Or  tnmittee  on  Military  Affairs  of  the  Sen- 
ate, through  their  chairman,  [Mr.  Benton,]  made, 
' i 1840,  an  elaborate  report  upon  the  subject,  con- 
cluding thus : 

“ It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  go  into  a consider- 
ation of  the  territorial  limits  of  Maine,  as  defined  and  estab- 
lished hy  the  treaty  of  1783,  or  the  justice  of  her  claim  to 
exercise  acts  of  jurisdiction,  and  execute  her  laws  to  the 
extent  of  those  limits.  These  questions  have  repeatedly 
reeeived  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the  country,  and  as 
often  been  decided  favorably  to  the  claims  of  Maine ; and 
the  committee  are  not  now  disposed  to  east  a doubt  upon 
the  correctness  of  these  repeated  recognitions  of  her  rights, 
which  even  a renewed  discussion  of  the  subject  might  seem 
to  imply.  She  now  claims  from  the  United  States,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  remuneration  for  services 
rendered  in  maintaining  her  jurisdiction  and  sovereignty, 
within  her  rightful  territorial  limits,  against  foreign  en- 
croachment, and  protecting  the  integrity  of  her  soil  against 
threatened  invasion. 

“The  committee,  upon  a review  of  the  whole  facts,  are 
satisfied  that  the  exigency  contemplated  by  the  Constitution 
had  arisen  which  authorized  a call  upon  the  President  for 
aid  and  protection  against  anticipated  invasion;  that,  under 
the  urgent  circumstances  of  this  case,  the  Executive  of 
Maine  was  justified  in  ordering  a portion  of  the  military  force 
of  the  State  to  the  northeastern  frontier,  exposed  as  it  was 
to  an  immediate  attack,”  &c. 

They  therefore  report  a bill  to  reimburse  Maine 
for  the  expenses  incurred.  .. 

The  principle  of  this  case  seems  to  me,  sir,  to  be 
the  same  as  that  involved  in  the  defence  of  Texas, 
there  being  a disputed  boundary  in  both,  and  the 
Executive  of  each  deciding  for  itself  where  the  true 
line  was. 

Previous  to  this  report,  sir,  in  1839,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  by 
their  chairman,  [Mr.  Buchanan,]  reported  a series 
of  resolutions  on  this  same  subject,  the  third  of 
which  I will  read: 

“Resolved,  That  should  her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment, in  violation  of  the  clear  understanding  between  the 
parties,  persist  in  carrying  its  avowed  determination  into 
execution,  and  attempt,  by  military  force,  to  assume  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  over  the  disputed  territory,  all  of  which 
they  firmly  believe  rightfully  belongs  to  the  State  of  Maine, 
the  exigency,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senate,  will  then  have 
occurred,  rendering  it  the  imperative  duty  of  the  President, 
under  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  to  call  forth  the  militia, 


and  employ  the  military  force  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  repelling  such  an  invasion.  And  in  this,  the 
Senate  will  cordially  cooperate  with  and  sustain  the  presi- 
dent in  defending  the  rights  of  the  country.” 

Here  the  point  is  conceded,  which  no  one  could 
doubt,  that  in  case  of  a threatened  invasion  of  our 
territory,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  President,  without 
the  action  of  Congress,  to  call  upon  the  military 
power  of  the  country  to  repel  it.  This  is  all  Mr. 
Polk  did,  in  the  case  of  Texas,  until  after  we  had 
recognised  the  war  to  exist,  and  we  became,  in  its 
necessary  prosecution,  in  turn,  the  invaders;  and 
that  is  our  position  now;  and  the  question  is,  Shall 
we  continue  in  this  position? 

Shall  the  war  be  further  prosecuted,  and  in  what 
manner  ? 

On  this  question  the  views  of  Senators  differ. 
One,  [Mr.  Cilley,]  has  proposed  to  withdraw  our 
forces  into  our  own  territory;  but  he  did  not  vote 
for  his  own  resolution.  It  was  condemned  by  the 
unanimous  judgment  of  the  Senate.  No  other  Sen- 
ator has  made  any  distinct  proposition  as  to  the 
manner  of  prosecuting  the  war,  whilst,  from  the 
remarks  of  several,  the  inference  may  be  fairly 
drawn  that,  as  a further  prosecution  of  it  may  lead 
to  further  conquests  of  territory,  and  as  such  con- 
quests are,  in  their  opinion,  far  from  desirable,  it 
would  be  best,  perhaps,  to  assume  a defensive  po- 
sition altogether;  whilst  at  the  same  time  they 
express  no  partiality  for  the  bill  we  are  consider- 
ing, though  peace  is  its  object. 

I have  thought,  Mr.  President,  that  by  a vigor- 
ous conduct  of  the  war,  attacking  Mexico  at  all  as- 
sailable points- — conquering  her  provinces — taking 
possession  of  her  ports,  and  opening  them  to  com- 
merce— levying  contributions  upon  the  people — - 
annihilating  her  army  by  a bold  and  determined 
movement,  united  with  the'  influence  which  this 
appropriation  will  exert,  an  honorable  peace  can 
be  more  speedily  obtained,  as  well  as  indemnity  for 
the  past  and  security  for  the  future,  than  by  any 
other  mode..  We  must  make  that  nation  feel  our 
power.  She  has  not  yet  felt  it.  Our  army  within 
it,  has  been  rather  a benefactor  than  a scourge,  and 
its  coming  has  been  hailed  by  the  people  with  joy ; 
for  it  has  taken  money  with1  it,  with  which  it  has 
paid- liberally  for  all  the  supplies  furnished  by  that 
people.  They  would  not  care  if  the  war  continued 
until  doomsday,  so  long:  as  they  make  a profit  by 
it.  Let  the  other  course  be  pursued — visit  them 
with  some  of  the  distresses  of  war — force  such  ex- 
actions from  them  as  the  established  rules  of  war- 
fare justify,  and  soon  will  the  public  sentiment  turn 
to  peace. 

But  Senators  object  to  conquering  her  provinces 
for  fear  of  consequences  which  they  suppose  may 
affect  injuriously  the  interests  of  these  States.  In- 
deed, so  great  was  the  apprehension  of  the  Senator 
of  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Badger]  on  this  head, 
that  he  declared  he  would  prefer  to  see  the  whole 
country  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake  than  be  a 
cause  of  such  irritation' as  its  future  union  with  the 
States  would  occasion,  leading,  perhaps,  to  their 
final  ruin!  Another  Senator  [Mr.  Webster]  has 
laid  upon  your  table  two  resolutions,  in  one  of 
which  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  no  territory 
should  be  acquired  by  conquest  “ for  the  purpose 
of  creating  new  States  to  be  admitted  into  the 


Union.”  Whilst  other  Senators  conceive  it  would 
be  a disgrace  to  this  country  to  obtain  any  Mexi- 
can territory  in  this  mode,  for  any  purpose — that 
we  have  now  “room  enough”  and  want  no  more — 
whilst  another  portion  seem  to  be  in  favor  of  hold- 
ing those  parts  of  it  we  have  acquired,  provided 
neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  shall  be 
admitted  within  it. 

Now,  sir,  I conceive  that  a conquest  of  territory 
by  one  belligerant  from  another,  is  a legitimate  ob- 
ject of  war,  and  that  we  have  a right  thus  to  acquire 
it,  by  the  power  to  make  war.  It  is  legitimate,  to 
do  our  enemy  the  most  injury  we  can,  and  that 
injury  may  consist,  as  with  Mexico,  in  depriving 
her  of  portions  of  her  territory.  She  may  not  be 
affected  in  any  other  mode — this  may  be  her  tender 
point — and  she  may  not  be  made  to  feel,  except  by 
touching  it.  What  is  to  be  done  with  these  con- 
quests, if  we  retain  them  after  a peace  is  made,  is 
another  question;  a treaty  may  secure  them  to  us, 
and  then  it  will  be  time,  when  such  a proposition  is 
before  us,  to  decide  upon  the  propriety  of  keeping 
them,  and  upon  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  regard 
to  them.  Now  is  not  the  time  to  raise  such  ques- 
tions. Whenever  they  do  properly  arise,  I shall 
be  prepared  to  meet  them  and  decide  them.  For 
the  present,  sir,  we  cannot  know  that  six  months 
hence  we  shall  lie  in  possession  of  a foot  of  Mex- 
ican soil.  What  folly,  then,  it  is,  to  be  chasing 
phantoms,  and  running  into  excitement  6n  a ques- 
tion which  may  never  be  before  us.  Let  us  first 
obtain  the  territory — let  it  be  secured  to  us  as  a 
part  of  our  domain,  then  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
legislate  about  it — not  now,  sir.  I,  for  one,  sir, 
will  not  make  my  State  a party,  at  this  time,  to 
any  such  questions;  certainly  not  while  engaged 
in  a foreign  war,  demanding  for  its  success  union 
and  energy.  I will  act  on  events  as  they, arise, 
in  such  a mode  as  I believe  will  be  acceptable  to 
that  State — now  I will  not  consent  that  it  shall  be 
drawn  into  any  controversy  about  it.  As  for  con- 
quering Mexican  provinces,  I shall  vote  for  all  the 
means  necessary  to  do  that.  One  great  object  of 
our  arms,  during  the  last  war,  after  we  had  em- 
barked in  it,  was  to  conquer  Canada,  and  our  prin- 
cipal efforts  were  directed  to  that  end.  And  why? 
Because  it  was  thought  that,  in  that  way,  our  ene- 
my could  be  most  seriously  injured,  and  no  ques- 
tion was  made  about  our  right  to  conquer  it,  nor 
what  we  should  do  with  it  in  the  event  of  success. 
Southern  statesmen  then  made  no  objection  to  its 
acquisition,  although  it  would  increase  the  power 
of  the  free  States  vastly,  and  to  the  prejudice,  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  political  power,  of  the 
southern  States.  Why,  then,  sir,  should  the  ques- 
tion of  what  should  be  our  policy  in  regard  to  parts 
of  Mexico,  if  acquired,  be  brought  into  this  discus- 
sion to  distract  our  councils,  and  in  the  end,  per- 
haps, defraternize  us  ? Others,  sir,  object  to  any 
further  extension  of  our  territory,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, professing  to  fear  that  thereby  the 
Union  will  be  in  danger. 

Sir,  I have  no  apprehensions  of  this  kind.  I 
think  our  system  is  most  admirably  adapted  to 
almost  any  degree  of  extension.  This  objection 
was  urged  in  1787,  and  a preference  manifested  in 
some  quarters  for  a division  of  the  States  into 
three  or  more  small  confederacies.  So  when  Lou?- 
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siana  was  acquired,  the  same  objections  were 
urged,  but  time  has  shown  their  groundlessness. 
Since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  fifteen 
States  have  been  added  to  the  Confederacy,  six  of 
them  out  of  foreign  territory,  and  against  the  same 
objections  now  urged,  and  all  of  them  contributing 
new  vigor  to  the  system,  and  increased  strength  to 
the  circle.  No  symptoms  of  disaffection  to  the 
Union  have  been  observed  in  any  of  the  new 
States — no  spirit  of  insubordination  or  of  restless- 
ness under  the  ties  which  bind  them  has  ever  been 
manifested;  and  if  the  action  of  Congress  is  con- 
fined to  its  proper  functions,  and  each  State  per- 
mitted to  exercise  its  own  undoubted  powers  with- 
in its  own  limits,  and  manage  its  own  legitimate 
concerns  in  its  own  way  without  the  interference 
of  Congress,  no  imaginable  bounds  can  be  assign- 
ed to  the  proper  extension  of  this  Confederacy  : 
it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  great  enlargement  and 
extension.  One  common  head, possessing  clearand 
well-defined  powers,  and  these  regarding  chiefly 
our  external  and  foreign  relations  and  interests, 
and  each  State  managing  its  own  domestic  affairs 
according  to  its  own  views  of  policy,  neither  in- 
terfering with  the  just  rights  and  powers  of  the 
other,  and  with  the  seat  of  the  common  and  gen- 
eral Government  at  some  convenient  and  central 
point,  the  combination,  no  matter  how  extensive, 
would  be  endowed  with  an  enduring  strength, and 
be  invincible  against  the  assaults  of  the  world.  I 
have  no  fears,  sir,  arising  out  of  an  extension  of 
this  Confederacy,  if  the  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion are  observed  in  their  true  spirit — none  what- 
ever, sir. 

But  the  Senator  of  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Cal- 
houn] suggested,  the  other  day,  and,  1 think,  ad- 
vised, that  we  should  no  further  prosecute  a war 
of  invasion — an  offensive  war — but  should  with- 
draw our  forces  to  the  line  of  the  Del  Norte,  forti- 
fying it  at  certain  points,  as  high  up  as  the  Paso, 
and  thence  west  to  the  Gulf  of  California;  and  he 
maintained,  with  his  usual  power,  that  such  a line 
could  be  defended,  and  would  tend  to  produce  the 
result  we  all  desired — peace — at  a much  less  ex- 
pense of  blood  and  treasure  than  the  other  mode; 
and  in  advocating  this  plan,  I regretted  to  hear 
him  speak  doubtingly  of  our  ability  to  carry  on 
the  war  in  that  other  mode — by  offensive  opera- 
tions. He  spoke  of  an  unwillingness  that  would 
be  manifested  on  the  part  of  our  yeomanry  to  em- 
bark in  the  war — that  their  ardor  would  cool,  arid 
that  money  could  not  be  obtained  on  good  terms 
to  defray  the  expenses.  I am  sorry  he  said  all 
thfc,  sir;  for  very  soon  it  will  be  repeated  in  Mexi- 
co, and  will  have  the  certain  effect  to  stimulate  her 
to  further  and  a more  obstinate  resistance.  And 
besides,  sir,  such  remarks  reflect  upon  the  pa- 
triotism of  our  people,  which,  1 believe,  is  as  ardent 
now  as  it  ever  was  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the 
republic.  And  as  to  providing  means,  our  re- 
sources are  unlimited,  and  are  growing  in  magni- 
tude hourly.  No  nation  on  earth  can  command 
them  more  readily  than  we  can,  and  no  people  will 
make  greater  sacrifices  than  ours  for  such  a pur- 
pose. Sir,  the  people  of  Illinois  are  willing  to  be 
taxed  upon  all  the  necessaries  of  life  to  aid  the 
Government  in  this  struggle.  Our  women  will 
give  up  their  jewels  and  our  children  their  play- 
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things,  rather  than  our  troops  shall  suffer  priva- 
tions, and  our  country  brought  to  dishonor  by  a 
retrograde  movement.  Ay,  sir,  the  people  of  that 
State  “would  coin  their  hearts,  and  drop  their 
blood  for  drachmas,”  rather  than  this.  No,  sir, 
this  will  never  do.  The  country  can  never  be 
brought  to  this  kind  of  masterly  inactivity.  But, 
Mr.  President,  the  defensive  line  proposed  by  the 
Senator,  a part  of  it  at  least — that  formed  by  the 
Rio  Grande — is  wholly  indefensible.  History,  sir, 
does  not  afford  an  instance,  I believe,  of  a river 
ever  having  been  successfully  defended  against  an 
enemy  determined  to  cross  it;  and  in  that  particu- 
lar the  position  chosen  by  our  commanding  officer 
bn  the  Rio  Grande,  was,  in  a military  point  of 
view,  the  worst  that  could  be  selected,  as  after 
events  proved;  for  the  Mexicans  did  cross  it,  and 
place  themselves  between  his  fortification  and  his 
supplies. 

From  the  passage  of  the  Granicus,  by  Alexan- 
der, against  the  Persian  hosts,  no  instance  can  be 
found  where  a river  has  been  defended.  In  that 
battle,  sir,  the  Macedonian,  with  an  inferior  force, 
passed  the  river  in  open  day — the  whole  force  of 
Darius,  amounting  to  ten  thousand  horse  and  one 
hundred  thousand  foot,  drawn  up  in  battle-array 
against  him.  The  passage  was  effected  by  a loss 
to  the  Persians  of  one-fifth  of  their  whole  force, 
whilst  Alexander  lost  but  one  hundred  and  twenty 
men.  So,  too,  in  his  march  to  Scythia;  his  passage 
of  the  Jaxartes  was  opposed,  but  effected  in  spite 
of  the  most  formidable  opposition.  So,  sir,  where 
“ the  famed  Hydaspes  glides,”  he  crossed  that 
river,  though  met  and  opposed  by  Porus  and  his 
elephants,  about  which  the  Senator  of  Ohio  [Mr. 
Corwin]  talked  the  other  day.  The  Romans  at- 
tempted to  defend  the  Danube  against  the  incur- 
sions of  the  northern  barbarians,  but  they  had  to 
retreat  to  their  proper  line  of  defence,  the  Pan- 
nonian  Alps,  leaving  the  country  between  them  a 
desert.  Julius  Caesar,  in  his  invasion  of  Britain, 
passed  the  Thames,  his  troops  wading  up  to  their 
necks  in  water,  against  the  whole  power  of  the 
Britons.  Look  at  the  successes  of  Napoleon  in 
Italy  in  such  attempts — at  the  Po,  the  Adige,  the 
Mincio,  the  Tagliamento,  and  other  streams,  the 
passage  of  which  the  Austrians  defended;  and  look 
at  the  passage  of  the  Beresina,  on  his  retreat  from 
Russia,  with  the  remnant  of  the  grand  army,  with 
forty  thousand  Russians  pressing  on  his  rear,  and 
thirty-seven  thousand  on  this  bank  to  oppose  him. 
Massena,  in  Switzerland,  did  not  attempt  to  de- 
fend the  line  of  the  Rhine,  or  any  of  its  waters, 
but  took  his  position  on  the  mountain  heights, 
where  he  was  impregnable.  So  with  Wellington, 
in  Portugal;  he  did  not  try  to  defend  the  rivers, 
but  retreated  to  the  mountains — to  the  Torres 
Vedras,  from  which  Massena  endeavored  in  vain 
to  dislodge  him.  Our  own  Washington,  too,  sir, 
could  not  defend  the  passage  of  the  Brandywine; 
though  he  did  pass  the  Delaware  at  night,  against 
the  force  stationed  at  Trenton  to  prevent  him,  and 
achieved  thereby  a brilliant  victory  at  Princeton. 
Numerous  other  instances  might  be  mentioned,  sir, 
of  the  passage  of  rivers,  no  matter  by  what  de- 
scription of  force  they  are  guarded;  so  that  it  may 
be  safely  asserted  that  they  are  indefensible,  even 
by_a  superior  force;  and  the  reason  is,  I suppose, 
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that  they  create  a false  security,  and  expose  the 
defenders  to  a surprise;  it  is  supposed  they  cannot 
be  crossed,  and  will  not  be  attempted,  and  there- 
fore the  same  precautions  are  not  used  as  in  the 
open  field.  Besides,  they  can  be  crossed  at  points 
distant  from  the  opposing  force,  and  distant  from 
fortifications,  by  which  the  defences  are  rendered 
useless;  or  they  may  be  crossed  in  the  night,  and 
by  stratagem,  as  Napoleon  did  the  Tagliamento 
and  Beresina. 

But,  sir,  if  I am  mistaken  in  all  this,  would  it  be 
good  policy  to  pursue  such  a system?  Would  it  ter- 
minatethewar?  No, sir,  no.  It  would  render  it  end- 
less; and  no  plan  could  be  devised  more  acceptable 
to  the  military  leaders  of  Mexico  than  it  would  be, 
for  it  would  afford  an  excuse  for  keeping  up  the 
army,  and  enable  them,  for  an  indefinite  period,  to 
maintain  undisputed  control  over  the  Government 
and  people  of  Mexico,  and  thus  save  them  from  the 
doom  which  awaits  them  on  the  return  of  peace, 
and  reestablishment  of  the  Constitution  of  1824. 
Their  hearts  would  leap  with  joy,  sir,  if  we  should 
adopt  this  plan,  and  peace  be  farther  from  us  than 
ever.  Mr.  President,  we  cannot  retrograde — our 
honor  forbids  it — the  spirit  of  the  people  forbids 
it — the  common  glory  of  our  common  country 
would  be  sullied  by  it,  and,  with  my  consent,  the 
deed  shall  not  be  done.  Nothing  can  save  us  from 
national  degradation,  nothing  can  secure  us  from 
the  contempt  of  the  world,  but  a bold  and  energetic 
prosecution  of  the  war  to  an  honorable  peace. 

Senators  need  not  suppose  the  war  is  unpopular. 
Look  at  the  indications  around  us  of  the  contrary  ! 
See  the  uncommon  spectacle  of  300,000  men  vol- 
untarily olfering  themselves  to  the  Government  to 
carry  it  on.  See  the  facility  with  which  loans  are 
obtained.  See  the  unexampled  prosperity  of  our 
people  in  all  their  business  relations.  See  the  gold 
of  other  countries  coming  to  us  in  millions  to  in- 
crease the  general  wealth,  and  add  to  our  revenues; 
and  see  the  vast  and  unbounded  resources  of  the 
country,  as  they  are  daily  developed;  and,  in  view 
of  all  this,  why  should  there  be  any  fear — why 
any  despondency  ? And,  above  all,  sir,  see  the  fires 
of  patriotism,  how  ardently  they  glow,  throughout 
the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  our  land  ! No, 
sir;  there  is  no  occasion  for  desponding;  for  the 
present  is  full  of  confidence,  and  the  future  full  of 
hope  and  promise.  We  have  but  to  do  our  duty, 
and  all  will  be  well.  But,  if  Senators  think  it  is 
unpopular,  and  ought  not  to  be  further  waged,  let 
them  introduce  a resolution  to  that  effect,  and  put 
it  to  a vote.  Will  any  Senator  offer  it? 

The  honorable  Senator  of  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Badger]  need  not  “ lay  the  flattering  unction  to 
his  soul,”  that  this  Administration,  and  the  party 
it  represents,  are  to  be  put  down  by  this  war.  Sir, 


that  party  was  never  more  united,  never  stronger 
than  it  is  at  this  moment;  and,  though  he  may  join 
in  the  chase  to  run  it  down — which  he  said  he 
should  do — -I  can  assure  him  he  will  not  “ be  in  at 
the  death,”  for  (and  he  will  pardon  me  for  saying 
it)  he  is  getting  old,  and  that  party  is  to  live  and 
flourish  for  very  many  years  yet  to  come. 

Sir,  it  is  true  we  may  expend  much' money  in 
this  war,  but  the  loss  will  be  soon  supplied  on  the 
return  of  peace.  No  nation  possesses  such  great 
recuperative  energies  as  this;  and  with  our  grow- 
ing population,  doubling  itself  in  every  twenty- 
two  years,  and  our  unlimited  powers  of  produc- 
tion, with  the  markets  of  the  world  open  to  us,  the 
exhausting  drain  can  be  soon  supplied.  We  will 
lose  many  gallant  men,  too,  sir,  in  the  conflict, 
and  the  bodies  of  many  unburied  soldiers  may 
cover  the  plateaus  and  gorges  of  Mexico;  but  their 
death  will  be  a sweet  and  an  honorable  one:  grat- 
itude will  hereafter  build  their  sepulchre,  glory 
shall  gild  it,  and  affection  forever  defend  the  cy- 
press that  shall  weep  around  it.  These  calamities 
are  the  inevitable  results  of  war;  and  no  lecture 
against  it,  on  account  of  them,  great  as  they  truly 
are,  can  have  any  more  effect  upon  a people  engaged 
in  righteous  combat,  than  the  repetition  of  the  silly 
dreams  of  a sick  girl.  We  all  deprecate  them,  sir; 
but  they  cannot  be  avoided,  and  will  not  be,  until 
the  coming  of  that  millenial  dawn,  “ when  the  lion 
and  the  lamb  shall  lie  down  together — when  our 
swords  shall  be  turned  into  ploughshares,  and  our 
spears  into  pruning  hooks,  and  nations  shall  learn 
war  no  more.” 

Mr.  President,  having  shown,  as  we  uniformly 
have,  in  every  stage  of  our  difficulty  with  Mexico, 
an  earnest  desire  for  peace,  making  overtures, 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  have 
marked  us  as  craven  in  spirit  and  fearful  of  the  is- 
sue, it  seems  to  me  that  no  way  is  now  left  for  us  but 
to  fight  it  out — array  our  legions,  attack  the  enemy 
at  every  vulnerable  point,  and,  if  need  be,  carry 
our  victorious  eagles  to  the  capital,  and  there,  on 
the  Plaza  of  her  famed  city,  dictate  a peace.  We 
cannot  retreat  without  disgrace— we  can  advance 
with  honor  and  success.  Let  there  be  no  divisions 
in  our  councils;  let  us  all  unite  in  giving  additional 
potency  to  the  arm  of  the  Government;  let  us 
throw  distracting  questions  aside,  and,  with  one 
heart  and  one  mind,  come  to  our  country’s  aid  in 
the  hour  of  its  need.  When  the  war-drum  has 
ceased  to  beat,  when  the  excitement  of  the  moment 
shall  have  passed  away,  and  passion  shall  be 
stilled,  and  leisure  afforded  for  reflection,  how  bit- 
ter will  be  the  regrets  of  those  who  shall  now  de- 
sert their  country’s  cause,  and  how  terrible  will  be 
that  doom  an  indignant  people  will  pronounce  upon 
them  ! 
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